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PREFACE. 



In the spring of this year I wrote these words in The Russians 
at the Gates of Herat : ** Let me make the appeal that, if you 
thoroughly appreciate the importance of preserving Herat, you 
will not simply content yourself with silent acquiescence. The 
press and the platform are open to you to give publicity to your 
support, and if you have means you can help in the dissemina- 
tion of pamphlets to keep alive public feeling to the danger of 
the Bussian advance. I have never rejected anyone*s co-opera- 
tion in the sacred task of safeguarding India from the menace 
from the north, and gratefully place on record the encourage- 
ment which has been given to my efforts by the sympathy con- 
veyed to me by my readers. With your help I may be able to 
do more than I am doing ; without it, I remain just as determined 
as ever not to allow Bussia to have Herat while my tongue and 
my pen can prevent it." 

In response to this appeal, I have been asked by some patriotic 
persons to issue a cheap popular pamphlet specially intended to 
bring home the leading facts of the Bussian advance to the 
masses. Neither on the part of those patriotic persons, nor on 
my own, has any thought of profit been entertained with regard 
to this issue, and, therefore, both they and the writer will be 
glad of the co-operation of others to diffuse the facts contained 
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in it, if those facts be deemed, on examination, worthy of far- 
ther diffusion. I have no desire to provoke popular feeling 
against Bussia, or to incite this country to Jingoistic enter- 
prises. I simply make known what appears to ine the real 
danger of the Bussian advance, and the proposals eminent Eng- 
lish generals have made to ward it off. If India is worth keeping, 
it is worth guarding. To guard India effectually is, to my view^ 
the greatest of English interests to-day^ and it is the duty of 
every Englishman to see that the guardianship of so Imperial 
an interest is not placed in negligent, indifferent, or incapable 
hands. 

Grosvenor House, 

Plumstead Common, Kent. 
December 81, 1885. 
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RUSSIA'S POWER OP 
ATTACKING INDIA. 



Three Things needful for England to know. 

Although a treaty has been at last amicably arranged with 
Bussia, fixing the north-west frontier of Afghanistan, from Zul- 
fikar to the river Oxus, Lessar himself adinits that the line we 
have drawn with Bussia is only a temporary one. In other 
words, he declares, and other eminent Bussians, such as Colonel 
Veniakoffy &c., share his opinion, that before long Bussia will 
make a fresh advance towards India. Since, therefore, Bussia 
does not hide her intention to interfere afresh with our interests 
in the East, it is the duty of every Englishman, proud of his 
country and anxious for her welfare, to make himself clearly 
acquainted with the nature of her designs. As I shall directly 
show, the prosperity of England is bound up with the main- 
tenance of her power in India. Thanks to England being an 
island, there is no fear of the Cossack setting his foot on our 
shores ; but if the Cossack sets his foot in India his shadow will 
darken this land, and distress and starvation will make as much 
havoc among the masses as if he were himself present with his 
ruthless sabre and spear. 

Three things are needful for England to know. 1. What 
Bussia's designs really are. 2. What sort of barrier Afghan- 
istan actually is. 3. How largely her trade prosperity is depen- 
dent on the retention of India. In dealing with these, each in 
succession, the smallness of the space at my disposal will pre- 
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Tent exbaustiye treatment. I can only gi^e the essence of what 
has been written and said in England and Bussia on the sub- 
ject, but, as the reader doubtless shares my .detestation of Party 
quackery, national hatreds, the croaking of alarmists, and the 
crotofaats of old fogies, whether military or politioal, he will be 
content, I hope, to trust my impartiality, and^ at any rate, not 
impute to me bias against any state,, party, or individual. 

No more Desert between Bussia and India. 

Bussia is essentially a military power, and the character ot 
her autocratic institutions give a foremost place to military 
glory. The maintenance of her immense army, consisting 
always of nearly 900^000 troops, and in time of war of more 
than 8,000,000, causes an outlay which yearly becomes heavier 
to bear, and which her Government seeks to ease by acquiring 
fresh territory. In the past many of her conquests have been 
barren, owing to the desert character of the country acquired, 
but these losses are now at an end. Bussia to-day stands on the 
threshold of the richest provinces of Turkey, Persia, and 
Afghanistan — ^not a scrap of desert intervenes between her out- 
posts and our own ; and thus when England is told by ignorant 
politicians, that Bussia is simply impoverishing herself by annex- 
ing sandy deserts, and rascally nomads, she must reply that those 
ignoramuses are chattering of the past, and that in the opinion 
of Bussian statesmen, only profitable annexations now lie before 
Bussia. Profitable, in the sense that they will repay Bussia out 
of the resources they contain, and, by the political and military 
power they confer, give her the means of recouping herself for 
the sacrifices of the past and the burdens of the present. Let 
me quote two instances to show what I mean. The conquest of 
the Turcoman country near Krasnovodsk cost Bussia very little 
money, and in return for her trouble she has secured, in one 
small district alone, petroleum and ozokerit deposits worth 
£85,000,000 sterling. That was what English politicians at 
the time called a '^ barren annexation.^' Again, by the crushing 
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conquest of the insignificant Turcoman stronghold of Oeok Tep6 
Bnssia frightened into submission Merv and all the conntry 
which she now holds up to the Afghan frontier. And if this 
submission and annexation so shook the security of India that 
England had to assign £10,000,000 to strengthen the frontier, 
and send 10,000 more British troops to permanently man it, may 
I ask you whether^ from a Eussian point of view, that insignifi- 
cant Turcoman fortress of Geok Tepe — unknown before 1879 — 
was not worth the outlay involved in conquering it ? 
I 
What Russia thinks the Annexation of Herat will do. 

Now, if Bussia advances again to Herat^ and Lessar tells us 
her present frontier is only a halting-place, she not only secures 
a country famous throughout Asia for its com and fruit, and the. 
amazing wealth of its mineral resources, thus repaying herself 
for her conquest, but she also obtains a position enabling her to 
perpetually threaten the security of our rule in India. In short, 
if we let her take up the position in Afghanistan she aims at, 
she will be able, according to the opinion of General Soboleff, 
one of the principal members of the war party in Bussia, to 
make her choice of four things: — (1) To conquer and found a 
Busso-Indian empire ; (2) To expel England and found a series 
of vassal Indian States ; (3) To establish a free India under 
Bussian protection ; (4) To compel England to be always 
Bussia's ally, under the threat of making war upon India and 
bleeding her by a heavy war indemnity. The last course 
appears to him, for the moment, the easiest to pursue, and it is 
well we should examine the real character of the aim and the 
means Bussia possesses of attaining it. 

Russia's Boad to India unassailable ; England* s 
Boad vulnerable all the way. 

Disposed about Bussia are nearly 900,000 troops, always 
under arms. The centre of Bussia's strength is Moscow. The 
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highway of her trade is the river Volga, draining, with its 
branches, her most populous districts in its course to the 
Caspian Sea. The railway system touches the Volga at seven 
different points ; on the river are thousands of barges and 
hundreds of steamers (some carrying .2,000 passengers at a 
time); any amount of food can be cheaply purchased on its 
banks; and English and Bussian officers agree that Russia 
could transport to the Caspian Sea an army of 250,000 men (if 
she wanted so many) with their supplies, and mass them on the 
coast for an expedition to India. She could do this, mind, 
without our being able to fire a single shot at them. On the 
other hand, we can never send a single soldier from England 
without having to protect the transports with men-of-war 
against the enemy. Bussia has not a large fleet to-day^ but 
some day she might have Germany or France as an ally, for 
recent events in New Guinea and Madagascar have shown us 
that we must be prepared against other foes as well as Bussia. 
Moreover, if Bussia be allowed to get Constantinople, she can 
mature in the Black Sea a great fleet which we cannot attack 
until it emerges — perhaps with treacherous suddenness — ^to 
strike our vessels going through the Mediterranean to India. 
Now let us never forget this fact — we can never render our sea- 
road to India free from attack, and will always be in this respect 
weak^ while Bussia can not only to-day assemble a great army 
in the Caspian, where we cannot hit her, but also, if we ever 
yield Constantinople, will be able to mass land and sea forces 
in the Black Sea to attack that sea-road as it passes through 
the Suez Canal. Our task is a double one. We have got to 
defend the road to India as well as India itself, while Bussia, 
from Moscow to the moment she comes in contact with us in 
Afghanistan, has nothing to defend. Hence, for the security of 
that sea-road, we must have a strong fleet, keep foreign powers 
out of Egypt, and Bussia out of Constantinople ; and, for the 
defence of India on the land side, we must hold the strongest 
possible position we can acquire in Afghanistan. 
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The Army we can put on the Frontier. 

Russia can indisputably mass an army of 100,000 to 250,000 
troops in the Caspian.* Those troops will be all Russians, 
without a single unreliable sepoy among them. In India we 
•maintain 75,000 British troops and 125,000 natives ; or, in all, 
200,000 to keep in order the 250,000,000 subjects of Empress 
Victoria. Russian generals argue that the popular ferment 
which a war would provoke among the natives would prevent 
our placing more than half our British troops on the Afghan 
frontier, and some English generals declare it would be dangerous 
to put more sepoys than British troops in front of the Russians. 
In other words, they think 37,500 British and 37,500 native 
troops, or 75,000 in all, would be the greatest force we could 
face Russia with. But let us, for sake of argument, raise this to 
50,000 British troops and 50,000 natives, or in all 100,000 
men. Against these Russia would hurl her Caspian army of 
100,000 to 250,000 Russian soldiers, and she thinks her superior 
numbers would enable her to beat us. Her generals put the 
matter thus : " You have 75,000 British troops to keep down 
250,000,000 natives, some of whom must hate you. We declare 
war. Admit that you put every British soldier on the Afghan 
frontier. If we can only get our Caspian army placed alongside 
you, your force of 75,000 British troops will stand between 
100,000 to 250,000 Russians and the 250,000,000 more or less 
neutral or disaflFected people of India. You are • brave, but our 
superior numbers would enable us to break through your 75,000 
troops and march on to India." 

The Russian Railway to Afghanistan. 

Such a result rests on the assumption that Russia would be 
able to mass her Caspian army alongside our own. Her out- 
posts are pretty close already, being within 549 miles of our 

* A full acconnt of Russia's means of doing this is given in The Russians at 
the Gates of Herat, by the Author. 
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own, and the country between is so easy to traverse that the 
Oossaoks could drive a cart the whole distance. In 1877 the 
Bussians had to march from 750 to 970 miles to get to Con- 
stantinople, crossing, moreover, the Danube, the second largest 
river in Europe, and the almost impregnable Balkan range. 
There is no such river, and no such range between the Cossack 
and the Sepoy ; and if England is living in a fooFs paradise and 
fancies 549 miles hard to traverse^ Bussia is not. From the 
Caspian Bussia has finished her railway to Askabad, and intends 
extending it thence to Penjdeh, whence the distance to our out- 
posts is merely 549 miles. She is also completing a railway to 
Petrovsk, on the Caspian ; and when this is finished next year, 
and the Askabad-Penjdeh line also, there will be direct railway 
communication^ broken only by the C aspian ferry ^ from Moscow 
and all the chief towns of Russia to within 100 miles of HercU 
and 649 miles of our Quetta soldiers. Yet England, who has 
just been sending soldiers 1,500 miles from Cairo to Khartoum, 
fancies the 549 miles of the Afghan barrier broad enough to 
arrest the Cossack ! 

No Afghan Barrier at all. 

But the Bussians, it is said, would have to fight their way 
through Afghan hordes to get at our soldiers. " Look how they 
fought us in the last war, picking off our troops in their 
mountain passes, and slashing them to mince-meat on the 
plain." Gammon, sheer gammon ! The country we fought in, 
and the fierce Afghan tribes, lie hundreds of miles away from the 
road the Bussians would march over. We certainly fought on that 
road the Herat levies at Maiwand, and got licked ; but the ease 
with which Boberts defeated them showed that General Burrows 
could have done the same if he had not been rusty from having 
passed most of bis life at the desk. But when English poli- 
ticians talk of the Afghans, they refer not to those Boberts beat 
80 easily at Candahar, but to the tribes that harassed him in the 
Cabul campaign and the masses that besieged him at Sherpur — 
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300 miles to tbe north of Maiwand and 600 from Herat. 
Between tbe Cossacks and our soldiers there are only two towns 
— ^Herat and Oandahar— each with abont 50,000 inhabitants, 
and just a thin scattering of tribesmen here and there, located 
in settlements oflPering no defence against Bassia. There are no 
mountains, no passes, no swarms of Afghan tribes in this part of 
tbe Afghan barrier. All exist in the Gabul part, 300 miles to 
tbe north ; but Russia does not propose to march through 
Gabul, so they are of no use to us. Let me put the matter still 
more plainly. If Russia, say, proposed marching an army by 
tbe direct road from London to York, and English politicians 
told her she would have to traverse the mountains of Wales and 
fight the Welshmen on the way, you would call those politicians 
fools. Tet English politicians are almost daily saying the same 
thing with regard to the marching of a Russian army through 
Afghanistan. 

Bussia wants not the Town of Herat, hut the Great 
Camping Ground of Herat. 

In 1878, when we prevented Russia occupying Constanti- 
nople, she was too far ofiT in Central Asia to do much harm 
to India, and we could laugh at her threats. To-day she 
stands within 100 miles of the Key of India, and every hour 
her position is improving. But she is not satisfied. She 
wants Herat. Not the town simply, mind, but the whole dis- 
trict of Herat, as far as the river Helmund, within 70 miles 
of Gandahar, and 150 of our Quetta outposts. If you will 
put yourself in Russia's position and try to realise what she 
aims at, you will appreciate why Herat is called the Key of 
India by Skobelefi*, Lord Napier, Roberts, and other great 
soldiers. If Russia went to war to-morrow, she would have to 
begin the campaign from the Caspian, with tbe bulk of ber army 
more than 1,000 miles from our outposts; because, although 
she could easily mass 100,000 to 250,000 troops in the Caspian, 
there is no good place to camp so large a force all the way to 
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Herat. She might, with a deal of inconvenieDce, paok 60,000 
at Askabad, Sarakhs, and Merv, bat she would have to feed 
them from the Caspian, as those localities are poor in supplies. 
But give her the Herat district, and the conditions change in a 
moment. Herat can feed 150,000 troops even in its present 
ill-developed condition, and we may be sure Bussia would 
very soon make it feed a quarter of a million. If, therefore, 
Russia annexed the Herat district, and put it in order, she 
could commence a war against us with that Caspian army of 
100,000 to 250,000 troops already settled down in it, within 
150 miles of our present position. Now you will see why 
Bussia wants Herat. Without it, she must begin war with her 
army stowed in the Caspian, more than 1,000 miles from our 
troops ; with it, she can begin with that army assembled within 
150 miles of it. This, our generals hold, is far too close to 
be safe, and they have urged in print, and appealed to me to 
urge upon you to never let the Bussians annex Herat. If you 
are. indifferent, and let Bussia take it, you will have to im- 
mensely increase your Indian army, and even then India will 
always be unsafe. 

What Bussia would do with Herat. 

It must never be forgotten that if Bussia secured Herat, a 
few years would suffice to render it very different from what it 
is to-day. Already the railway is well on its way thither, and 
in a very short time it could be pushed on, through Herat, to 
the nearest Bussian point to India. The state of affairs would 
then be this. The army of Bussia at home, 3,000,000 strong 
in time of war, would be connected by railway with the army of 
100,000 to 250,000 troops camped within 70 miles or so of 
Candahar, and 150 of our Quetta outposts. From the Caspian, 
which is Bussia's great base, that railway would carry troops to 
the front, to fight your Quetta troops, in forty-eight hours. Now, 
using the swiftest steamers, England could not send reinforce- 
ments to Quetta in less than a month, and if Bussia treacherously 
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blocked the Suez Canal, six or seven weeks might be needed,* 
Bussia would, therefore, possess an enormous advantage over our- 
selves- And anybody who knows Russia can tell how she would 
use iu For instance, Bussia makes an attempt to seize Constanti- 
nople, Corea, or somewhere else, leading to a warlike feeling 
between the two countries. The diplomatists wrangle for weeks, 
andLiberals and Conservatives quarrel as to whether Russia means 
war or not. In the meanwhile Bussia masses her troops in the 
Caspian region, and, having all the telegraphs in her hands, 
only vague rumours reach England, Suddenly^ one fine morn- 
ing, a Russian vessel accidentally sinks, blocking the Suez 
Canal, and a telegram arrives three days later from Quetta, 
announcing that the Russians have crossed the frontier, and are 
already in sight of Candahar. Always unready, England simply 
has her ordinary garrison at Quetta, while Russia's army in 
the Herat camping-ground is marching on, 200,000 strong, to 
attack it. A fortnight or so suffices for the whole campaign, and 
before even reinforcements get half-way from England, our forces 
on the frontier are overwjielmed by superior numbers, and India 
lies open to the invader. 

The Seizure of Herat means the Russians within 
Seventy Miles of Gandahar. 

Now this is no alarmist picture, but simply a rough sketch of 
what your ablest generals say will be likely to occur if England 
lets Russia occupy the great camping-ground of Herat. People 
sometimes lightly say — "Oh, if Russia takes Herat we shall 
take Candahar,'' and think the matter settled ; but it is not so. 
The occupation of Candahar would be absolutely necessary, 
both' Roberts and Wolseley agree, if Russia took Herat, but 
it would not remedy the enormous evil of allowing Russia 

* It may be remembered that daring the Penjdeh scare, two Russian vessels 
kept hovering about the Oanal. Had war been certain thej would have been 
sunk to block it. Last summer the mere accidental sinking of a dredger blocked 
the Canal three weeks. 
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to- have a splendid oamping-ground 100 miles or so from 
onr troops instead of 1,000. Remember, Rassia has always 
b^n a treacherous foe. She waits and watches until she can 
suddenly smash her unsuspecting enemy with a crushing blow. 
If w4 keep her out of Herat, we keep her main army a thousand 
miles from Oandahar ; if we let her have Herat, we give her the 
means of massing her main army so close, that its Helmund 
pickets will be only seventy miles off. ' I think, therefore, that 
as we have told Russia we shall not let her touch Herat without 
having to fight for it, it would be wiser to stick to our word. 
Never forget, that an English occupation of Oandahar is only a 
poor set-off against a Russian occupation of Herat. 

Old Fogey Views of Afghanistan. 

"But Herat is so far off; better wait where we are, and 
knock the Russians, exhausted by their journey, on the head as 
they attempt to crawl through the passes into India. The 
further the Russians have to come the weaker they will be, and 
we shall easily overcome them." When , you hear a politician 
uttering such words as these, you may make up your mind 
he is either an ignoramus, or else an old fogey of a Rip van 
Winkle who has been asleep the last ten years. Ten years ago 
people believed that there were only three passes in the Sulie- 
man range : the Bolan and the Khyber^ through which we had 
marched into Afghanistan in 18S9, and the Gomal Pass midway 
between them, through which Napoleon I. had once talked of 
marching with the Russians into India. Now, if you look on 
the land side of India, the river Indus runs from the Himalaya 
chain direct to the sea alongside this Sulieman range. People, 
therefore, said, if T^e keep on the Indian side of the Indus river, 
we can let the Afghan tribes hold the three cracks in the Sulie- 
man range, and if the Russians force their way through those 
cracks we can attack them as they try to cross the river. This 
was very pretty in those olden times, and some Rip van Winkles 
think it pretty still. But what has taken place in the interval ? 
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It has been found that instead of there being only 8 paasos 
in the Sulieman range there are 300 ! And not only are many 
of those three hundred better than the Ehyber and the Bolan» 
but all are easier to traverse than the passes in the Balkana 
which the Russians forced in 1877. Now, if the well-drilled 
and well-armed Turks could not permanently hold a few 
passes in the Balkans, could we expect the badly-armed and 
badly-led tribes to hold three hundred? Moreover, many of 
those passes traverse country where there are no people at aH» 
or only a few hundred. So that, ii^ consequence of the discovery 
of there being three hundred instead of three passes in the 
Sulieman range, that range has ceased to be regarded as a tribal 
barrier at all. It is not even a barrier that we ourselves could 
man and hold. 

What 18 the Use of Gandahar ? 

And now you will see the value of Candahar. Supposing 
an army of 100,000 Russian troops was marching upon India, 
from Sarakhs and Herat, which do you think would be the best 
course to adopt — ^to divide the English army of 100,000 troopa 
(I use the number for example) into 800 partSj and let the 
whole Russian army attack any on^ qf those 800 parts in the 
passes, where the Russians would of course be 300 to 1, or 
mass the 100,000 English troops in some spot in front of the 
passes, where they could arrest and fight the lOOjOOO Russians 
on equal terms ? Obviously the latter would be the better plw> 
the more so, because side by side wi^b those 800 passes are 
hundreds of mountain paths a^d s]|eep tracks, enabling the 
Russian force, 300 to 1, to slip some of its men round to the 
rear of our weak detachments, aud capture the passes held. 
Well, Wolseley and Roberts, England's -two foremost gqaemls, 
to quote no others, are agreed that we must never let Buffsiia 
get to those passes, but fight her in the open before she reaQhe^* 
them — ^in other words, we must fight her at Gandahar. 

*' Whenever the Russians march on Herat, we must certainly 

2 
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occupy GaDdahar, unless we intend to give up India, or allow 
it to be taken from us/* — Lord Wolseley, 1880. 

If jou fail to stop' Bussia at Candahar, you will never stop 
her in the Salieman range, and when she emerges from the 
passes she can mass her whole force in two or three places on 
the river, where the English would have to be thinly stretched 
along a distance of a thousand miles to oppose the crossing. 
Thus she could break her way across at some point as easily 
as she did the Danube in 1877. The leading English statesmen, 
of both parties, are quite aware of this, and agree with Wolseley 
and Roberts that the ^ulieman range and the . Indus river 
constitute no effective barrier to Bussia. Mr. Gladstone com- 
menced operations, and Lord Salisbury has continued them, 
for marching from Quetta into Oandahar the • moment the 
Russians make a move upon Herat. 

Has England really lost Herat ? 

But there is one thing Euglish statesmen do not recognise so 
olearly, and that is the relative ease with which Herat can be 
saved. "Herat is so far off,*' one often hears said. Is it? 
Let us see. The occupation of the Candahar district would 
bring our outposts within 800 miles of Herat — at present they 
are distant 449. But it is forgotten that all Beluchistan is 
British territory, and that from the north-west corner, in the 
Seistan part of the Helmund river, the distance is only 200 
miles from Herat. Now, are either of these three distances, 300 
miles, 449 miles, and 200 miles, very far for a nation that has 
just been sending soldiers 1,500 miles from Cairo to Khartoum, 
that has established railway communication right across India 
from Calcutta to Quetta, 2,500 miles, and built in a few years 
a' railway right across Cahada, 8,000 miles, to the Pacific ? Ill 
a few months the Indian Railways will be within 449 miles of 
Herat, and yet there are politicians who speak of Herat as being 
too far off to save! Mere mannikins, who think a 'bus ride to 
the Bank a journey^ may consider it too far off, but, bearing in 
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mind the enormous importance of Herat, none of our colonists, 
used to big distances, would think so, while a Russian, who has 
to travel 404 miles to get from St. Petersburg to Moscow alone, 
would call it a trifle. Surely we English are not more degene- 
rate than our Colonists or the Bussians ! 

Should Herat be Indm^s Metz? 

A good deal of misconception prevails about Herat, because 
English people do not clearly understand what our Indian 
generals want, and what they do not want. Candahar we must 
make a Metz of, if Russia continues her aggression. There is 
no difference of opinion about that among soldiers and states- 
men whose opinion is worth listening to, but confusion is occa- 
sioned because people run away with the idea that our Indian 
generals want to make a Metz of Herat. This idea has been 
^o banged at by the Lyttonites and the Biponites that there is a 
' danger that, amidst their rival clamour^ the British public may 
allow the power of safeguarding Herat to slip from England's 
hands. For my part, I do not care a rap for the rival policies 
•^of Lytton or Bipon, but I do care that our Indian generals 
should have the best possible frontier to defend. ''If England 
lets the Bussians come too close to India," said an Indian 
officer to me some time ago, " she will have to choose between 
conscription and giving up India.'* ** Conscription," I answered, 
" England will never tolerate, and, knowing what I do personally 
^of conscription in Russia, I should be the first to oppose it ; 
'but it is only rational that^ as we shall never be able to give you 
a large army, we should give you a strong defensive position to 
make up for it/' Such a position is Candahar, converted into 
an Indian Metz, and Herat as a strong outpost, with the new 
Busso-Afghan frontier supervised by English officers, to keep 
the Bussians in order. I do not advocate, and our generals in 
India do not advocate, putting all our eggs into the Herat 
basket. Engliand*s interests will be amply provided for, if the 
Herat district be kept out of Bussians hands d.nd free from her 

2 * 
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infloence. A fundamental principle of Indian Defence is, that a 
war should never commence with Herat already in Bussia'a 
possession. Why, I have already ei^plained. If it he l^ept out 
of Russia's hands until war breaks out, the Russians, however 
quickly they may push on their Penjdeh, Sarakhs, and Menr 
troops to Herat and India« masking very probably Herat, and 
rushing ahead to the Helmund, must, nevertheless, keep the 
hilk of their army in the Caspian, 1,000 miles from us, because 
of the absence of a great camping-ground. If we do not keep 
it out of Russia's hands, Herat will become a Sevastopol tied to* 
Moscow by a broad-gauge railway, and the war will begin with 
200,000 troops already within a few marches of Gandahar. Thus 
it is an immense gain to India for Herat to be even as it is, not- 
withstanding the weakness of the Afghans, and our immediate 
object should be, not so much to place a garrison in it, as to 
establish an Anglo- Afghan cordon along the new frontier, which 
would have the effect of preventing further Russian encroach* 
ments in time of peace. From Beluchistan to Zulfikar, and 
thence to the Oxus, a few thousand Afghan soldiers and tribal 
levies, supervised, every picket, by a British or Indian ofBcer, 
would be ample for this purpose, and Herat would be safe-^ 
guarded in time of peace without injury to the pride of tho 
Ameer or justifiable cause of resentment to Russia. 

England herself must look after the New Frontier. 

In 1854 we " drifted " into war with Russia, and I am a&aid 
we have drifted into more than one since, from indecision,, 
ignorance, and indifference. It is essential, therefore, if the 
new frontier is to be respected by Russia, that English states* 
men of both parties should give Russia clearly to understand that 
we shall never let her annex Herat ; and th^t if she attempts to 
take it we shall fight her until she suspends the enterprise^ 
There is no Jingoism in this. What I wapt to prevent is Russia 
and England drifting into war. Russi^ f^ttaches enormous im- 
portance to Herat, and if we seem at all indifferent, or, out of 
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laziness^ stupidly tell her we do not think we can save it, the 
•chances are that she may Be tempted into seizing the pldcci 
trnsiiiig to our ** squeezat)ility *' to yield to accomplished events. 
But our generals are so convinced of the necessity of preserving 
Herat for India^ ttiat such a gross attack would almost inevit- 
ably end in war. Therefore, to prevent war, Bussia should be 
clearly given to understand she must never infringe the new 
frontier ; and this, at least, will always make Bussian statesmen 
think twice before attempting it. The Herat distiict is naturauy 
so orderly, compared with the rest of Afghanistan, and there 
•are so few tribesmen living near the new frontier, that there is 
no fear of the Afghans provoking the Russians into attack. 
What we have to guard against is a repetition of the Penjdeh 
incident. This we can only do by placing the frontief pickets 
under the charge of British officers. The Afghan troops and 
officials are quite willing that this should be the case. All that 
is really nectosary is to secure the Ameer's consent, which would i 
not be difficult, and send the officers to the s^ot. t have dis- 
<;nssed the matter with officers attached to Sir Peter Jjumsden's 
mission, and they all agree there would be no difficulty in 
putting the new frontier under the control of our countrymen. 

Russians Design upon dU the Land Routes t&rvft^Uiig 
Asid Mth Europe. 
The annexation oi Herat would not only provide Bussia with 
■a great camping-ground for a quarter of a million troops cl6se 
to Candahar, but also enable her, by shoving her way a few liun- 
dred miles south across open country, populated by a few thou- 
sand tribesmen, to reach the Persian Gulf, and establish a naval 
station, distant only a few days* sail from Bombay dnd the Suez 
Canal Route. This could f>'e uone in one stride, because there 
is absolutely no barrier the whole way from Herat to the sea. 
But there are politicians who say '' Bussia wants outlets to the 
sea. Let her move down to t^e P'ersian Oul£" But what do 
these sentimentalists overlook who thus advise a nation of 
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shopkeepers? If Bussia be allowed to move down to the Persian^ 
Gulf, all the roads between Asia and Europe pass into the' 
hands qf the most merciless foe to British commerce and Free 
Trade in the World. If you look at the map you will see 
that, by so doing, Russia splits Europe and Asia in halves,, 
and makes herself autocrat of the commerce passing by land 
between the two continents. What a grand trade conquest T. 
Yet England is being constantly told by certain bats of poli- 
ticians that Russia's conquests are only political, and are 
fraught with no harm to British trade. 

English Rule in India a Miracle. 

Up to now England has been extraordinarily lucky in haviug 
no strong and dangerous neighbours alongside her possessions- 
in any part of the world, so that she has been able to rah along 
with a small army and leave foreign affairs to look after them- 
selves. But the recent Russian advance has changed all this.. 
A great military power is now a close neighbour to her best 
market, where, moreover, England has been able to keep 
250,000^000 foreign subjects in order by the astonishingly small 
number of 65,000 bayonets, now to be raised to 75,000». 
Imagine the 35,000,000 of Great Britain and Ireland kept down 
by 10,000 French or German soldiers! Yet that is exactly 
the proportion in India, where seven limes the population 
of the . British Isles is ruled by 75,000 British soldiers.. 
England's sway over India is a miracle, r.nd Russians are to 
be pardoned if they think they can upset it. There is not & 
Russian statesman or general who does not beheve that very 
little stirring would be needed to. cause an Indian risings and. 
it is well England should face the fact that her own sons in. 
India are not at all sure in their mind about Indian loyalty, 
although they wisely avoid publicly discussing the subject. Ta 
say. you suspect a man is to half force him to be a traitor. Na 
one has more vf^un ted Indian loyalty than Lord Ripon, yet he 
sanctioned, during his term of office, tlie erection of refuges and 
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the organization of a scbeme of defenoe to put the Madras; 
Presidency on its guard against ianother mutiny. To all exoeptt 
bigoted politicians it must be obvious that among 250,000,000 
Orientals, different in every respect from ourselves, there must 
be some who hate us, or who would like to see a change, or 
' who would accept Russian pay to plot (gainst us* These form . 
what Skobeleff called the ^'disaffected elements," and these^he 
proposed stirring up, in order to at least prevent our placing many 
troops on the frontier. It is unquestionably wise that Eng-. 
land should generously trust India, but the Russians hav&t 
moved down upon the country too soon in its career of progress 
for her to rely solely upon the people against Bussia. Let us 
clear our minds of cant. Our statesmen have kept India for uB: 
all along, not because of the good we do the country, but on- 
account of the profit we get from it. 

Russian Attacks on English Trade. 

That profit is so great, that it has never angered me that 
Bussia should want to share it. You sometimes hear heedless 
Englishmen say, " Well, what if we do lose India ? — we did 
without it once, and we could do without it again. Even if the 
Russians did get into India, they wouldn't hurt us at home.". 
Wouldn't they ? Let us look into the matter. Our prosperity, 
depends, not upon agriculture, but upon trade — ^trade with our. 
possessions, and countries abroad. Now there is hardly 9^ 
country in the world that does not impose heavy duties on Eng-, 
lish goods, and the worst of all is Bussia, for she not only sticks 
a tax on every conceivable artiqle of British commerce, but she 
absolutely prohibits them entering parts \)f her empire. For. 
instance, by a law passed in 1882, no English manufactures of 
any description are allowed to cross the Russian frontier into 
Central Asia. That is pretty plain war to the knife, and should 
go dead home to the ranting shopkeeper or working man who 
dbesn^t care a rap for the Bussian advance on India. Years 
ago we carried on a great trade with Central Asia ; every year 
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it is fading away. I read in the official Turkealan Gazette^ only 
a ftw montht ago, that Bussia had successfully destroyed British 
XHXa Vd thfe extent 6f dE758,000 a year in the province of Bo^ 
khara alone. Ym people Wonder whdt Causes depression of 
trade, tod pot*hotl6& politicians talk of the Russian advance 
d<)ttig no harm to fii^gland. A few year^ agb England used \A 
settd ikcfoss the Otmerasus, to the tttflrkets of Noilh t^ersia, goods 
to the value of several hundred thousand poutlds a year. After 
Russia secured BatOutn from Turkey, and fitished hef railway to 
the Ga^to, 6he prohibited this free transit, and theteby seized 
moeit of the titide for hetself. Was that of no concetti to Eng- 
land ? At present, ati I have explained, she aims at getting down to 
the Persian Gulf. Well, to the Persian markets near the Persian 
Gulf We send goods to the value Of £1,000,000 a year. *' Never 
mind,'' cry the heedless ones, '^ Russia needs outlets to the sea ; 
she ought to have the Persian Gulf!!" Outlets to the sea Russia 
may need, but I defy any man to prove that the Persian Gulf in 
Persian hands itnpedes in any way the natural expansion of 
Buftsia. The Persians themselves have the first right to the 
country, and after that we have as much right as Russia ; aye^ 
and more so» because as things are now, no harm is done to her, 
while if she altered them by taking the country^ she would turn 
out our ttade, and England would lose another million a year 
in business. India is as free to Russian goods as to our own, 
but every move Russia makes in Asia she stamps out English 
coittttkerce. 

The Profit wt get from India. 

Hence the possibility of Russia, on seizing Herat, attempting 
to turn us out of India by raising the cry of '' Home Rule for 
India,'^ is ilot a matter to be lightly scofifed at. " Russia could 
never conquer India," you sometimes hear people saying, 
Rtfdsia doesn't propose to conquer India. Her present plan is 
to beat the English army On the frontier, or wherever it may 
make a statid, and excite the people of India to a mutiny by 
telling them to expel the foreigner and rule themselves. Then 
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her first piece of advice would be— "Prohibit all English goods 
entering India.'* And why? Because she knows that if suc- 
cessfully carried out, this measure would scourge England with 
firtarvation and ruin. " The downfall of British rule in India' 
would mean a revolution in London," once said Skobelefi*. This 
was an exaggeration, but it shows that Russians think they can 
inflict ruin on English homes without troubling to deposit a 
single soldier on English shores. And, to a certain extent, 
they are right. For instance, 250,000 English cotton-spinners 
are engaged all the year round making cotton goods for India. 
If India were suddenly lost, would not that mean 250,000 people 
out of work, or, in other words, one-third of Lancashire ex- 
posed to starvation ? Again, to India, Newcastle and CardiflF 
send dBl,000,000 sterling in coals; Middlesborough, Barrow, 
Leeds, and other towns £1,500,000 in railway plant; Leeds, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow nearly £2,000,000*s worth of machinery ; 
and Sheffield, Birmingham, and other places £6,000,000's 
worth of metal and metal goods, . Every year we send to India 
£32,000,000's worth of goods ; and as it is difficult to fully 
Realise what this means, I shall make it clearer if I say that 
:8,500 English ships are employed in taking goods to and from 
India. Imagine those 3,500 ships suddenly rendered idle, and 
*60,000 sailors deprived of work — would that not mean starvation 
in most of the English seaports ? Then we must not forget 
that it is thanks to the tea we get from India that tjsa is so 
•cheap, and that it is largely due to the com we grow in India that 
we have such a cheap loaf. If we lost India, not only would hun- 
dreds of thousands of people be thrown out of work, but the price 
of food would rise and fresh bitterness be added to distress. 

The Loss of India means Buin to Rich and Poor. 

Nor would the masses be alone afiPected. Englaiid not only 

•carries on trade in India, but she has sunk a vast amount of 

capital in the country.* Eleven thousand miles of railway have 

* For a deeply interesting and infltructiye account of the yalne of the GoloniM 
:and India, let me recommend to the reader the patriotic little shilling book by 
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swallowed up £140,000,000« All this would be lost if we were> 
tQTDed out of India. Then Englishmen have established there 
thousands of tea and coffee plantations; they have built docks,, 
constructed canals^ and sunk money in a variety of enterprises,., 
until the total now exceeds £260,000,000 sterling. The interest 
on this sustains in England thousands of wealthy people, and 
the money they thus receive and spend *' makes good for trade "* 
wherever they reside. Then there are the thousands of English 
officials in India. Of these, we may say that the generality^ 
have no fortune when they go to India, and come back in after 
years, either with money, or, at any rate, they receive pensions* 
yearly from India. Now the money they bring back must make 
England richer, and the pensions they spend wherever they 
settle down must '' make it good for trade.'' If we lost India,, 
not only would the hundreds of thousands of pounds coming 
from there in pensions every year cease, and involve people 
"well off" in every town in ruin, but the shopkeepers they 
give custom to, and the workmen or servants they employ,, 
would suffer largely likewise. Those who have carefully worked 
out the figures say that, if we lost India, over 600,000 men, at 
the very least, would be at once thrown out of work ; and if we 
add their wives and little ones, it will be seen that nlore than 
2,500,000 of English people would be exposed to starvation*. 
If we further add to these the capitalists, manufacturers, and 
merchants ruined, and with them the shopkeepers ruined by 
loss of custom, the shopmen, clerks, and servants thrown out of 
service, &c, we shall find that the loss of India would carry 
destitution or distress to between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 of 
English people. 

The FoUy of disregardiTig Military Warnings. 

So that if the loss of India did not cause a revolution in 
London, as Skobeleff imagined, it would occasion a condition of 

Professor Oyril Ransome, published by Oassell ft Co., entitled Our ColonieM €mtt 
India : How we got them and why we keep them. 
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things not far removed from it. At any rate, X think I havet 
showx) that India is worth keeping, and what is worth keq[>ing 
is worth guarding. And who are the best judges of guarding* 
India but your Indian generals? And if they all concur thai. 
Oandahar must be India's Metz, and Herat be never allowed to~ 
fall to Bussia, ought not all England give heed to them ? If 
India were attacked by Russia to-morrow, would you not have 
to do in Afghanistan all that Sir Frederick Roberts and other 
Indian generals told you to do, and spend at their bidding your 
millions without questioning their plans ? If that be so, why 
refuse to listen to them to-day ? What they say is plain and to 
the point Safeguard Herat at any cost, and let India form a. 
Plevna at Oandahar. This will not save India from attack, but 
it will protect her from something worse — a Russian surprise. 
If England leaves Oandahar unguarded too long, she may not 
only lose Herat, but also the Helmund outposts that are essential 
to the security of Oandahar, and without which our Indian 
Metz would be a broken barrier. 

Tlie Afghans misunderstood. 
Against our taking a fuller share in the defence of Herat and 
Oandahar the Afghans would raise no obstacle. It is an old 
woman's fancy that the Afghans are a nation of fanatic savages, 
who will attack any foreigner entering their country. Years 
ago Englishmen wandered freely among them, and for months 
now the officers of the Lumsden Mission have been living close 
to Herat, and even in it, and no one has displayed the slightest 
hatred. Why, the very Oabul and Herat soldiers who fought 
against us in the last war have been the first to shake hands 
with the British officers, and have gone out of their way to do. 
acts of civility and kindness which show that their good feeling is 
not a forced one, ordered by the Ameer. We have regiment? of 
Afghans in our service, and scores of Afghan officials who have 
served us faithfully for years. At Oandahar and Herat, in both 
*of which cities, remember, the Oabul Afghan is as much an 
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intrader as oarsdlves, there is no reason why we should not 
establish the blbitest relations ivith the people, and help them 
defend themselv^i^ against Bassia. Cabul and the fierce hill- 
tiibes of the Hindoo Koo^h can, for the thomeiity \)6 tett ib 
th^iibe^elV^^. li is the highway from ih& fttis^ian dut^6sts it 
F^njdefa i(3 oiir own at Quettd thdt we faiust block and bar. 

Utterly vmpof^^ihle to trust Russia. 

*' It Will be well if yon send an able emissary, possessing the 
tongue of ft i^rpent and full of deceit, to the enemy's couiiiry, 
so that he may with stoeet words perplex the enemy s mihdf 
and induce him to give up the intention of fighting with you/' 
These words were written in 1878 by General Stolietoff, the Rus- 
sian Envoy at Cabul, to the Afghans. A short time ago wei had 
Lessar in England. He was full of " sweet words,^' and declared 
that what had been written about Russian designs was false, and 
that Bussia wanted nothing beyond the frontier he claimed. This 
firontier, with the exception of Znlfikar, which point he admits 
is valueless, has been granted to Bussia ; and he hardly returns 
home with the treaty^ when he laughingly declares that he has 
*' hoodwinked " England, and that the new frontier will last no 
longer than previous ones ! After this, who are we to believe — 
the Bussians, like Lessar, who profess to be frank, friendly, and 
honest, or the Bussian generals like Skobelefi^^ Eaufmann, and 
Tchemayeff, who tell us plainly Bussia means to try and turn 
us out of India the moment she gets close enough. In our 
midst are certain howling dervishes of Englishmen, ever ready 
to go spinning about the country, proclaiming the good inten- 
tionb of Bussia. " Simply yield Constantinople," they say, 
*' and Bussia will cedse her advances upon India." To this I 
reply that Constilntiilople has in Bussian minds a very expansive 
meaning. , It means al] Asia Minor, and a whole series of naval 
stations in the Mediterranean close to the Suez Canal. Otily 
very simple-tnit^dd m^n, ignorant of history, cftn imaging that if 
Bussia secured Constantinople, she would never Want to grow 
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any l-arger, or annex another inch of territory outside the new 
frpntier. Constantinople is not the only place coyeted by 
Russia. She wants Corea, she wants various districts of 
Northern Ohina^ she wants to control Persia and get to the 
Persian Gulf, and she wants Asia Minor and the Levant. The 
trade which we transact with those countries gives us a right to 
protest against tfieir annexation, and there is no doubt that we 
shall always protest. Then let us bear in mind what General 
SoboleiF says abput the power Bussia will secure af|er annexing 
Hor^t. ** Whenever England attempts to oppQS^ us in any part 
of the world," he says, " we can force her to become an ally, 
under the threat of attacking India.'' He (^oes not specify 
Constantinople, but the whole universe. In other words, he 
says, let Buasia get; within close buUying-distc^i^pe of In4ia, and 
England will always have to knucl^le down, or eQib^rk on a war 
with the odds against her. 

Gom may cause a War as well as Constantinople. 

But the lust of territory is not the only cause of war between 
nations. England i£| ^ very rich natiqn ; I^ussia a very poor 
one. Of late years trade has been getting wor^e in Bussia, in 
spite of seizing the markets of Central Asia, and the debt of the 
country is annually increasing. Now, this condition of things 
is to a certain extent due to ourselves. Bussia s principal 
exports used to be corn, te^lpw, hides, hemp, y^ool, seed, and a 
variety of other agricultural products. Every one of these we 
have spoilt through introducing to Europe qimila^ products 
from India and our Colonies, Austr^lis^n i^t h^s injured Bussian 
tallow, Indian jute has ruined Bussian hwp ? hideS| wool, and 
seed, from our various Coloxiies, have given a heavy blow to those 
articles in Bussia, and, to cap it, we have' brought disjqrei^ft to 
thousands of Bussian peasants, and lowered thejevenue receipts, 
by making India the competitor of Bussio* in the w^^Q^ ];Q^kets 
of Europe. Only a few year^ ago nobody t^iought Iijidia 
capable of exporting corn. Lai^t year England received 
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10,000,000 cwts. of wheat from India ; and France, Italy, and 
^ther countries were also large importers. The loss this has 
inflicted on the Russian corn trade has provoked great anger in 
Bussia, and already the cry has been raised : " If England, 
shanks to starving and grinding down the people of India, is 
going to ruin our corn trade by flooding Europe with her cheap 
Indian wheat, we shall be compelled, for the salvation of Bussia, 
to turn her out of India !^' I ascribe very great danger to this 
'Cry. The Bussian Government can afford to wait for Constanti- 
nople — that is simply a matter of political and military glory ; 
but if trade and finance get worse in Bussia, there is a fear that 
the Government may seek to extricate itself from difficulties by 
a descent upon India. ^'It is a comfort to think/' said a 
^ussitm newspaper during the recent war-scare, " that once we 
•get Herat we shall be able to exact, whenever we like, a huge 
war indemnity from the English. We might even make them 
pay off all our Public Debt for us/' And having exacted an 
indemnity, Russia might try next to secure the trade of India. 
If India is such a good market for England, can one wonder at 
iieedy Bussia longing for it ? '^ England has bled India long 
enough," is a remark often heard in Bussia; *' it is time Bussia 
"iiad a turn.'^ 

Impossible to make a Solid Peace with Bussia. 

Thus it is not simply the desire to possess Constantinople 
"that may excite Bussia to warlike acts, and, therefore, we cannot 
i3uy her goodwill by allowing her to take the Sultan's capital. 
'^Besides, what is the guarantee Bussia could give us that she 
would always be friends, and never meddle with our interests 
"Bny more ? She never has respected treaties, and the disregard 
of fiussians for '* sacred covenants " and promises is so pro- 
vetbial, even among themselves, that there is no compact she 
• could make which would be worth the paper on which it was 
written. Therefore, whether we like it or not, we are compelled 
'to disregard mere ^treaties and assurances, and rely for the de> 
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'fence of India upon British bayonets. Since those bayonets are 
so few, compared with the Russian Berdans, we must make up 
lor the deficiency by giving our soldiers the best breastwork our 
-strategists can find on the north-west Indian border. That 
breastwork, they agree, is Candahar and the river Helmund 
Our present one, both the late Grladstone Government and the 
''existing S^isbury Cabinet represent as inadequate. If that be 
so, since Russia is pushing on her rdlway to Herat as fast as 
she can, working even by torchlight, the sooner we get into the 
right quarters and establish our Metz the better. No great 
stronghold can be created at a moment's notice. A Metz made 
in a hurry may be lost in a hurry, and we must never forget that 
the loss of the Candahar position may mean the loss of India. 
Moreover, once we are back at Candahar, Herat will be no longer 
isolated, and the construction of a railway would tie it per- 
manently to the fortunes of India. 

The Duty of One and All, 

To sum up. The loss of India means starvation, distress, and 
ruin to four or five millions of English people, and therefore it 
4s our sacred duty to safeguard it as thoroughly as any part of 
the British Isles. The Indus river and the Sulieman range 
"having been demonstrated by geographical discoveries to con- 
stitute no effective safeguard, and English statesmen and generals 
baving declared our present position only a temporary one^ 
England ought to take up a permanent line of defence as 
ispeedily as circumstances will allow. That permanent line of 
defence is the Candahar district stretching to the river Helmund. 
This she ought to strongly fortify in good time, because Russia 
makes no secret of her intentions to advance again before long 
into Afghanistan, and to attack India if opposed. The fortifi- 
-cations ought to be of the most powerful character, because 
by the completion of her railway system from St. Petersburg 
to Penjdeh next year, Russia will be able to invade Afghanistan 
ivith overwhelming forces. In view of the enormous power of 
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attack that railway will give her, we ought to resort to every 
possible measare to safeguard the Key of India. Herat must 
be saved at any cost, to prevent Russia being able in time of 
peace to assemble an army of 100,000 to 250,000 troops on its 
great camping-ground, within a few marches of our troops 
guarding India. To save it, English diplomacy must remind 
Russia frequently that any attempt to infringe the new frontier 
will be a cause of war, and there must be no stint to the defen- 
sive preparations in India. As English diplomacy will be weak 
unless firmly backed up by public opinion, and Ministers of 
either party at home will hesitate to sanction adequate measures 
in India if the people of England are indi£ferent, it is the duty 
of every Englishman to display an interest in India, and a 
determination to have it properly safeguarded by whatever 
statesmen may be in office. To fulfil that duty, every English- 
man can do something, either by sustaining with avowed 
sympathy the military guardians of India, or by sending to 
Parliament politicians pledged to make the defence of India a 
primary object of Imperial politics, or by combating personally 
by tongue, pen^ or purse, the unpatriotic and dangerous doctrines 
of the ** Perish India '* fanatics. Our forefathers have bequeathed 
to us a grand Empire in the East, which is becoming yearly 
more and more the key-stone of England's prosperity. If other 
hearts grow cold, let you and me at least strive to do our duty, 
and hand down to our children that empire, intact and ennobled, 
preserving them as our forefathers preserved us, fromUhe shame 
of being false to the glorious traditions of Old England. 



London : Printed by W. H. Allen h Co., 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. S.W. 
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THE RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION. 



Opinion of Arnninius Vambery. 

** The leading authority of the English Press on the Central Asian Question is 
Charles Marvin, a man of iron industry, who has wielded his comprehonsiTe know- 
ledge of the region in such a manner as to render eminent service to his country." — 
Allgemeine Zettung, October 1884. 

Opinion of Colonel Malleson. 

" Charles Marvin's services in respect of the Russo-Afghan Question have been 
invaluable. He has heard with his own ears the opinions expressed on the subject 
by Russian generals and diplomatists, and, for the love of England, has spent his 
own money to warn England's people." — The Jtiusso- Afghan Question, p. 66. 

Opinion of Professor A. H. Keane. 

^ Charles Marvin is unquestionably the leading authority^ of the day on all 
matters appertaining to the operations of Russia in Central Asia. He has no equal, 
and can hardly be said to have any rival." 

Opinion of Sir Henry Tyler, M.P. 

" No one is more entitled to speak on matters connected with Central Asia and 
Afghanistan than Charles Marvin, who has made a special study of those points 
wWch have a particular interest at the present moment." — Speech, March 6, 1886. 

Opinion of English Working Men. 

*• At a meeting of the Portsmouth Working Men's Club, Feb. 29, 1884, a resolu- 
tion was passed expressing hearty sympathy with Charles Marvin in his works 
and lectures on Central Asia, and trusting that he would be supported by working 
men throughout England." — Poi^tsmouth TinieSf March 12, 1884. 

Opinion of the Government. 

"All Charles Marvin's works on Central Asia were taken to Afghanistan for 
purposes of consultation by the Lumsden Mission for the delimitation of the Rus- 
sian frontier." — Life 

Opinion in France. 

^L'occupation r^cente de Merw par les Russes a provoqu6 en Angleterre, dans 
le public et dans les chambres, une agitation tr^s marquee dont I'expression la 
mieux definie se traduit, a notre avis, par les ^cnts de M. Charles Marvin, le 
voyageur et Tecrevain, en ces questions de la plus indeniable competence.** — La 
France Militaire. 

Opinion in Germany. 

"Charles Mai-rin is the first authority of the day on Central Asia." — Berlin 
Zeitung, 

Opinion in Austria. 

" Charles Marvin is the best English authority upon Central Asia." — Vienna Frete 
Presse. 

Opinion in Russia. 

"Charles Marvin calmly analyses the Central Asian Question like a scientifio 
observer, and always seeks to treat it from an objective standpoint. AU his works 
are characterised by a rare impartiality. He is a voluminous writer and remark- 
able traveller."— TfjlSfis Kavkaz^ February 12, 1884. 

Opinion in America. 

" Charles Marvin is probably the best living authority on the whole subject.**-^ 
^ew York Tribune, April 16, 1885. 
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CHARLES MARVIN'S 

BOOK OF THE DAY ON THE RTISSO-INDIAN QUESTION, 

THE RUSSIANS at tk GATES of HERAT. 

192 poffes. Is. Picture Wrapper, or Cloth 2«. 6rf. Pbttage 2d. 

With Portraits of General Komabofp, Kouropatkin, IIobebts, 

Sir Pbtbe Lumsdbn, Lord Dufpbbin, and Major 

Alikhanoff ; also Two New Maps showing the Disputed 

Territory. 

Fifth Large Edition now ready. 



" Oharles Marvin writes with the charm of a novelist and the accnraoy of a 
mathematician. His Russians at the Grates of Herat (of which 60,000 copies have 
been sold in England and America) reads like a historical romance.** — New York 
Heraid, 

" Not to have read Maryin's Russians at the Gates of Herat is to be ignorant of 
nin«teen-twentiethB of the Russo-Indian Question.** — Money. 

Specially recommended by the '< Saturday Review" to all 
Politicians and Parliamentary Candidates. 



Frederick Wame & Co., Bedford Street, Strand, LondoiL 
CHARLES MARVIN'S LECTURES. 

"Judging by the profound impression made in the North by his lectures, which 
in every case have been different and reported in full, there can be hardly a doubt 
that a lecture by Mr. Marvin in every gi'eat centre would be of immense use, and it 
is to be hoped that local politicians will follow the example of Newcastle and invite 
to haye explained to them the position of affairs by an author, who is admittedly 
the first authority of the day on the Russo-Indian Question.** — The Globe. 

** Mr. Marvin's olear voice, clear head, and intimate knowledge of his subject, 
render him a most acceptable lecturer. ... It was promised that the lecture should 
be independent of party politics, and the promise was faithfully kept. There are 
few in England more familiar with Russian affairs than Mr. Marvin, or better able 
to present his knowledge of that vast empire in a pleasant and popular form. Not 
since the days of David Urquhart has a Newcastle audience listened to a discourse 
on Russia where the lecturer was so well informed on all the points passed in revi- 
sion. Mr. Marvin, while exhibiting the tricky character alike of the soldiers and 
the diplomatists of Russia, exhibited nothing of the bitterness of the partisan. His 
patriotism has not made him unjust, nor has it at all narrowed his vision. On many 
points his views are essentially cosmopolitan. The insidious advances of Russia 
on our Indian Empire were graphically, yet withal dispassionately, delineated. Mr 
Marvin is an eminently instructive lecturer, and the vast audience (4,500 people) 
which crowded the Tyne Theatre to listen to his exposition of the Axiglo-Russian 
Question, remained for nearly two hours under the spell of an artless but effective 
eloquence.** — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

" Charles Marvin's political mission has been summed up by himself in one word — 
To ImperiaUse the working man.* He says : * The working man has the largest vote, 
and the welfare of the Empire is largely in his keeping.* His object in life is to 
create a consciousness of Ihupire in his mind — when this is done, the masses will 
insist on a strong foreign policy, and the federation of the colonies with the mother- 
country will follow as a matter of course. He does not write for any Party, but 
for the whole people, and he always strives to keep himself in harmony with the 
national sentiment.** — Newcastle Examiner. 
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